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pattern as persons, and only in the course of some years
does he gradually, learn to distinguish clearly between
persons and things, divesting his idea of inanimate things
little by little, but never, perhaps, completely, of the
personal attributes, the capacities for feeling and effort,
which he recognises in himself. His treatment of inert
things as beings possessed of personal attributes shows
clearly that his ideas of things in general are bound up
with, and coloured by, his rudimentary idea of his self
as a being capable of feeling and effort, and that his idea
of his self is not at first the idea of a merely bodily self
fashioned after ideas of inert objects.

As the differentiation of persons and inert objects
proceeds, persons continue to be the more interesting
to the young child, for they continue to be the main
sources of his pains and pleasures and satisfactions.
His attention is constantly directed towards them, and
he begins to imitate their behaviour. He finds that
they do many things he cannot do, but would like t<?
do ; and often he tends to do as they do simply because
their actions arrest his attention and so give direction to
the outflow of his abundant motor energies. But much
more important than the actions of the people about
him are the feelings and emotions that prompt them.
The child soon learns that he can play upon these to a
certain extent, and so acquires an interest in under-
standing the attitudes of others towards himself. He
widens his experience and his understanding of the
emotional attitudes and motives of others by copying
them in his imitative play ; he puts himself into some
personal relation he has observed, assumes the part of
parent or teacher or elder sister, makes some smaller
child, a dog, a cat, or a doll, stand for himself, and acts
out his part, so realising more fully the -meaning of the
behaviour of other persons. In this way the content of
his idea of his self and of its capacities for action and
feeling grows hand in hand with his ideas of other selves ;
features of other selves, whether capacities for bodily
action or emotional expression, having first been observed
without understanding of their inner significance, are